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ABSTRACT 

To change a conventional, academically oriented 
general education school system into one whose curriculum reflects 
concepts of career education at all grade levels in harmony with 
existing teaching/ learning processes. Project VIGOR staff held a 
teacher orientation workshop to introduce the career education 
concept as envisioned by Oregon's Career Education Program, which is 
basically a program of vocational cluster courses for junior and 
senior high students. Project VIGOR has had two major directions of 
thrust; the first has been the inclusion of cluster courses in food 
service, child service, industrial mechanics, and general business 
into their most closely existing high school departments. The second 
aspect of the project is the orientation of administration and staff 
of the total school system to the career education goals. An 
awareness of career education as a part of the general curriculum is 
a major accomplishment, and this awareness has been stimulated 
through news releases, advisory committee activities, and orientation 
of professional staff through workshops, meetings, special projects, 
and others. In 197 0-71, 142 students enrolled in the vocational 
cluster courses and 531 pre-registered for 1971-72. It was 
recommended that the project be continued with additional staff 
orientation and involvement and increased articulation. . (SB) 
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SUMMARY 



A. Time Period Covered 

The first interim report for Project VIGOR covers a period from 
July 1, 1970 , to June 30, 1971. 



B . Goals and Objectives of Project VIGOR 

Through Project VIGOR the David Douglas Public School System is 
addressing itself to the objective of changing a conventional academi- 
cally oriented general education school system into one whose curriculum 
reflects the needs of all students regardless of the level of entry into 
their chosen vocation. Simply stated, the Project goals for career edu- 
cation in the David Douglas District are as follows : 

PRIMARY - Every child will see the world of work as a part of his 

developing self and will learn some career classifications 
(jobs) by name. 

INTERMEDIATE - Every child will be able to identify the relationship 



MIDDLE 



JUNIOR - 



SENIOR - 



POST HIGH SCHOOL - The school will provide follow-up contact service 

for former Douglas students and placement assistance, where 
possible, for youth of this community. Compatibility of 
programs for students advancing from David Douglas to an 
institution of higher education will be maintained. 



between his school courses and the world of work and will 
learn to group employment classification into job families. 
Every child will see the world of work as a significant 
pert of his developing self and will learn the names of 
many jobs. 

Every student will be able tc relate a knowledge of his own 
characteristics to known occupational requirements and will 
be able to locate detailed information about specific job 
requirements. 

Every student will explore chosen occupations and select 
courses supportive to his broad career field choice. Each 
student will demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship 
between his developing education and his emerging vocational 
being. 

Every student will elect a combination of courses specific- 
ally designed to meet needs of students having chosen his 
career area. Every cluster student seeking entry level 
skills will develop those qualities necessary to obtain 
employment in his chosen occupational area. 
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Each of the goals applies to all successive grade levels and is 
intended to be sufficiently flexible to apply to students' individual 
characteristics and levels of maturation. 

The Project is intended to introduce significant concepts of 
career education at all grade levels within an existing public school 
system without traumatically upsetting those existing teaching /learning 
processes which have already been established as basic to general edu- 
cation . 



We see career education as a framework for building tomorrow's 
society today. 

We have defined career education as that portion of general edu- 
cation which is purposefully designed to provide an environment for 
developing attitudes by which an individual approaches decisions con- 
cerning services which he will exchange for the goods and services chat 
he will receive from his community and vocational education as that part 
of education which prepares a person for a given area of employment. 
Insomuch as our entire school curriculum is relevant to general educa- 
tion, it must also specifically and deliberately provide such environ- 
ment as best - meets the developmental needs of each individual in terms 
of career education goals. 

C. Procedures Followed 



A highlight of our 1370 leaeher orientation workshop was a pres- 
entation made by Dr. Dale Parnell, Oregon's State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Dr. Parnell's address , together with a slide/tape 
presentation prepared by members of the Oregon Board of Education, 
presented the career education concept as envisioned by The Oregon Way, 
Oregon's Career Education Program, basically for junior and senior high 
school students. These included food service, child service, industrial 
mechanics, and general business through a model simulated insurance 
office. Vocational education is specifically provided through cluster 
courses offered generally for the eleventh and twelfth grade student. 



Cluster instructors have been working during the summer to pre- 
pare facilities and curriculum for David Douglas High School's first 
attempt at vocational education. During the course of the year, in 
addition to a continuous following of the cluster course program, vari- 
ous conferences and meetings were held with members of the school's ad- 
ministration, including directors, supervisors, and building principals, 
so that arrangements could be made for meetings with various building 
staffs or with departments. These meetings resulted in a great deal of 
discussion concerning career education and ideas for involving career 
concepts within their current instructional procedures. 

Project VIGOR has had two major directions of thrust. The first 
and most visible of which is the institution of cluster courses as de- 
fined in the Oregon Board's Plan for Career Education entitled The Oregon 
Way . These cluster courses have been taken into the high school system 
within their most closely related existing high school departments; for 



example, the model office, or the clerical cluster, is a functioning part 
of the business education department of the high school. Additional 
schedule changes make possible the attendant work experience programs 
accompanying the cluster courses . 

Departments which have been most noticeably affected by the in- 
stitution of cluster courses so far have included business education, 
homemaking, and industrial education. 

During the early stages of Project VIGOR we expect to see some 
reduction of the size of classes in other courses related to the clus- 
ters, followed later by an increase in the enrollment of those courses 
within a department which are supportive and pre-requisite to admission 
6f students to the clusters. Eventually we would expect to see a gen- 
eral increase in enrollment in those departments which arc identified 
as having several of the vocational clusters, as the effect of counsel- 
ing and orientation procedures at the middle school level begin to be- 
come evident in more extensive student planning for their high school 
courses . 



The less visible, but perhaps more important, aspect of the career 
education portion of Project VIGOR is the orientation of administration 
and staff of the total school system, including teachers from grades 1 
through 12. Other than the pre-school orientation referred to earlier, 
there has been only one mandatory orientation period for all of the staff. 
This orientation was held in a one-day workshop conducted in February bv 
the administration of Project VIGOR. Responsibility for achievement of 
career education goals within each building of the district has been 
placed in the hands of that building's principal. 



Many of the buildings are developing career interest programs 
which are elective on the part of students but which offer a broad range 
of exposure to several aspects of career fields, including an opportunity 
for hands-on experiences with the various media available for awareness 
and exploratory activities on the part of primary and intermediate stu- 
dents. Leadership in these programs is generally assumed by a school 
counselor. . The middle school, or seventh and eighth grade, programs 
have thus far focused on exploratory experiences for students relative 
to themselves as people developing a greater understanding of their own 
capacities, interests, skills, motivation, abilities, and job require- 
ments in various occupational fields. 

College courses in exploratory education have been offered to 
all interested staff members, with a major emphasis being placed on the 
language arts-social studies block teachers who are taking responsibil- 
ity for presenting a course to all students in occupational exploration 
and self-understanding. These, too, are under the general supervision 
of the counselor's in those buildings. 

D. Results and Accomplishments 

The accomplishments of Project VIGOR occur largely in terms of an 
awareness of career education as a part of the general curriculum. This 
awareness has been stimulated within’ the community by news releases and 
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activities of the advisory committees. The professional staff has been 
oriented by district in-service workshops , faculty meetings , individual 
contacts, and special projects described throughout the body of this 
report. 



There were 142 students enrolled in vocational cluster courses 
during the 1970-71 school year, with 531 students pre-registered in 
cluster courses for the 1971-72 school year. 

The experimental orientation program conducted at Gilbert Middle 
School involved approximately 800 students for a nine-week period. Re- 
sults from this program will be shown in subsequent evaluation reports. 

Advisory committees have involved fifty-five lay community mem- 
bers , twenty-eight certificated staff members, and ten students. These 
committees have been a first step toward community involvement other 
than school board and budget committee for this District. The commit- 
tees have proven such a valuable addition to the planning and implementa- 
tion of Project VIGOR that serious consideration is being given to forma- 
tion of additional committees for various departments and grade levels 
throughout the School District. 

Implementation of a plan to involve district teachers in career 
curriculum planning through bids submitted for projects of their own de- 
sign has stimulated a great deal of activity in independent research and 
planning since school closed June 11, 1971. A subsequent report will 
give full details of that px'Ogram ana what it produced. 



E. Evaluation 



Evaluation is an ongoing operation within the Project and a respon- 
sibility of the Project administration. Third party evaluation is the 
contracted responsibility of Teaching Research, previously described in 
the body of this report. Copies of Teaching Research's first year, 1970- 
71, evaluation will be attached as Appendix E to those copies of this 
interim report going to those governmental agencies under whose super- 
vision Project VIGOR operates. 

Appendix D is the proposal submitted by Teaching Research for 
evaluating Project VIGOR for the fiscal year July 1, 1971-June 30, 1972. 
This appendix is included to give you an overview of the services per- 
formed by the third part evaluator. 

F. Conclusions 



Project VIGOR is a guidance-oriented curriculum project whose 
visibility exists through changes in student behavior. We are trying 
to change the entire curriculum in those ways which will make most likely 
those student experiences which result in a total alumni capable of en- 
gaging effectively with the world of work on a continuing basis. 

In terms of the above-stated objective, the Director of Project 
VIGOR considers the first project year successful. 



Course content, teaching methodology, staffing patterns, personnel 
interaction, materials and equipment are coordinated into a total school 
curriculum which might pass as "conventional" until examined in terms of 
post high school results. 

Implications of this Project should favor an educational design 
appropriate for implementation by any other school system with similar 
aspirations for its graduates without imposing an expensive or disruptive 
reorganization program. 

The Project management recommends a continuation of established 
direction, reinforced by additional staff orientation and involvement, 
and increased articulation with total community including students, staff, 
administration, parents, taxpayers, business and industry representatives. 



End of Summary of the Report 



A. PROJECT VIGOR PROBLEM AREA 



It is a fact that large sums of money are being spent in public school 
systems which provide quality education experiences for only one -half of 
our students. The emphasis on the teaching of skills and knowledges which 
prepare students for continued academic study only is having a tragic 
effect on student attendance, motivation to succeed in school, students 
dropping out of school, and their insertion into the work force without 
salable skills or viable work attitudes. With this serious lack of com- 
mitment to their present education it is small wonder they have developed 
a resistance to post high school training. 

In his study of Perceptions of Non-College-Bound Vocationally-Oriented 
High School Graduates, Betz coordinated in-depth structured interviews of 
309 high school graduates judged to be "non-college bound" exploring per- 
ceptions of their (l) educational experiences, (2) vocational exoeriences , 
(3) self-concepts and (4) family relationships. Interview data was com- 
piled two years after high school graduation from subjects residing in 
urban "rurban", and rural environments in four inid-central states. Con- 
tent analysis of written reports of subjects' perceptions resulted in four 
major conclusions: (1) employment bound, non-college oriented students 

perceive the school, the counselors and other personnel within the school 
as "favoring" the college bound student, (2) counselors were not perceived 
as being "helpful" in assisting employment bound youth to satisfactory 
vocational decisions , (3) subjects were unable to articulate "meaningful" 
concepts of self, and (4) generally, they did not perceive parents as be- 
Tnp* pt all "helpful in resolving personal , educational , and vocat 
problems . ^ 

Such students react to this irrelevancy by "dropping out" or by being 
a "drop in", a student moving aimlessly through a general curriculum with 
little motivation or purpose. 

The problem is more specifically addressed in the following: 

--The American society is undergoing such dramatic changes that we 
have a new environment in which we must live and work. 

— The accelerating rate of social and technological change challenges 
the effectiveness of our traditional social arrangements and insti- 
tutions, including— if not in particular— our system of public edu- 
cation. 

— Education and work are now directly related for virtually all in- 
dividuals, not just those who seek higher education and careers in 
the professions. 

— Manpower training needs in a technological society can be met only 
through education. 



1 . .... 

Perceptions of Non-College-Bound Vocationally-Oriented High School 
Graduates , by Robert L. Betz, and others, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Publishing Date 1968, 17 p. 



—If education is to be made relevant to the lives of all it claims 
to serve, occupational education must become an integral part of 
total education. 



In such a setting, the American education system must provide: 

••'education that is socially and economically relevant to the needs 
of the individual and to the manpower requirements of the nation ; 

••occupational education for youth who will be entering the labor 
force and for adults who seek to improve their occupational com- 
petencies or 1 earn new skills; 

• { a broad scope of occupational education accessible to all students 
in all grades and in a variety of educational settings; 

Equality instructional programs which are suited to the occupational 
goals of people, and to occupational requirements; 



•'comprehensive curriculums which relate both general and occupational 
education to the occupational objectives of students; 



"•‘"maximum utilization of all personnel-administrative , supervisory, 
teacher education, research, and guidance— in the achievement of 
occupational education objectives; 



*sys tematic 
assure its 



and continuing evaluation of occupational education to 
relevance to a dynamic and changing world of work; 



‘•••continuous guidance of students to provide for proper placement in 
occupational education programs. 1 



If we have accurately read the conditions and syptoms of our times and 
•if we are current in our thinking, the need to offer vocational education 
in our secondary schools appears obvious. At least it is obvious to the 
Federal Government (355 million dollars, 1968-69), to the Governor of the 
State, to the State Superintendent of Instruction, and to the majority of 
the educators in the David Douglas School District. 

Vocational Education is not a bandwagon — it is an opportunity— 
educationally the need for this extension of our curriculum is well docu- 
mented. The most powerful issue in learning is the student self-concept— 
the way in which he sees himself as a person and as a student. Herein 
lies potential answers to the eternal questions of motivation, self- 
discipline, goal setting, self-actualization. We know a great deal about 
the self-concept; we’ve done less to improve it. 



1 

The Challenge of Change, The Role of Occupational Education in Oregon; 
State Advisory Council for Vocational Education , 1968, p. 4,5. 
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A person's self-concept is basically developed in three areas: 

a. Modeling - those adult figures (parents, teachers, etc.) 
whom the youngster admires or after whom he would like to 
pattern himself. 

b. Interaction with environment - the day-by-day experiences, 
the .successes and failures a student has that help him mold 
an image of himself, either positive or negative. 

c. Coping Skills - the degree of understanding the youngster 
has of his ability to cope with society and to become a 
successful, contributing member of his community. 

It is in this last area that the school should play the most important 
role. A student needs to see the real application that his education has 
to his future- — whether it will better enable him to cope with that future. 
The knowledge that he possesses skills which will be needed and sought 
after, even paid for by the community, can be a powerful influence on the 
student's concept of himself and his ultimate success. 

We would present the case that as long as the school curriculum remains 
oriented to the written word and the college bound student, transfer of 
learning is discouraged. 

The ultimate dream of providing education for all of the children of 
all the people can be realized. The question has been asked, "Should the 
comprehensive high school offer vocational education?" An answer might be 
another question, "Is a school comprehensive unless it offers vocational 
education?" 

Most experts have come to agree with a position taken at David Douglas 
years ago--education is total for the total person and no separation of 
vocational education from the general curriculum can be tolerated. Gen- 
eral curricular offerings such as math, science, and English should be 
taught as they relate to the vocational goals of the student. 

The comprehensive high school can provide only one door of entry and 
five of exit. All students matriculate from the elementary program, but 
some slip out other doors at the opposite end. Four-year college prepa- 
ration, community college or techincal training, immediate job placement, 
military service, or domestic home life are the only acceptable paths after 
graduation. To drop out before then or to aimlessly move through unproduc- 
tive programs can no longer be accepted by the community. 

These doorways, however, should not hold individual levels of status — 
each is a positive goal for young people and the total curriculum should 
prepare young people for them. A program for' any youngster ought to bo as 
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^Designing an Organic Curriculum, Robert M. Morgan and David S. Bushness, 
Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education, November, 1966 
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From these figures the role of the comprehensive school becomes more 
clear. If only 19% of the total student population is to complete a four- 
.year college program, the school program must be broad enough to provide 
a relevant experience for all other students. 

Student motivation at the present time is an abstract thing. 'We ask 
them to take math, science, social studies, and English with the promise 
that it will be beneficial in their future. For the college-bound student 
these skills and concepts will be used and he knows it. 

Motivation, the understanding of the effect of today's experience on 
his future, is easy for him. But what of the student who cannot see the 
relationship of these courses to his interest and future in auto mechanics, 
food processing, horticulture, and secretarial service? For him there 
must be vocational relevance; the relevance that the general curriculum has 
to the vocational goals of youngsters. 

The total thrust of this program is to make public education central 
to a student movement from formal education to earning a. living. 

The school now becomes a center of involvement with public agencies 
committed to manpower placement, development and training. These relation- 
ships will effect the conditions and learning experiences in all aspects 
of a student's educational program. 



This thrust will tell students and parents in no uncertain terms that 
occunational aspirations are not only appropriate but necessary and that 
opportunities are present. We agree that, "at the very heart of our t>rob- 
lem is a national attitude that says vocational education is designed for 
somebody else's children. This attitude is shared by businessmen, labor 
leaders, administrators, teachers, parents, students. We are all guilty. 
We have promoted the idea that the only good education is an education 
capped by four years of college. This idea, transmitted by our values, 
our aspirations and our silent support, is snobbish, undemocratic, and a 
revelation of why schools fail so many students." 1 



Such a program must consider students of all backgrounds, abilities, 
aspirations, race heritage, and physical characteristics. It must anti- 
cipate their needs and provide reasonable individual experience. This 
can only be accomplished through coordination of all agencies and' resources 
supported by strong guidance practices. 



Project VIGOR emphasizes the concurrent development and j.mplementa- 
tion of several innovations. The innovative and exemplary thrust is 
demonstrated in the way several concepts are implemented in the framework 
of existing public schools. 

All of the materials and programs to be implemented have been developed 
over an extensive period of time, and have been tested. An intricate net- 
work of Federal, state and local funds resulted in authentic research and 



1 

First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



development. Our efforts will provide an interrelated program demonstra- 
ting a model worthy of consideration by every other public school. system 
in the country. While these innovations have been tested singly in dif- 
ferent settings, this program vill be the first to include them all. 

The components of the program are organized in units of 10. When 
program implementation begins , sub activities can then be noted an con- 
current tasks. (Example Component 10 is Vocational Exploration and tasks 
within the component are 12 In-service, 14 Materials, 17 Curriculum, etc.) 

Though some of the components by name have been employed across the 
country for years (example work experience) current directions . and research 
in these fields have been noted in the development of this project. 

/ . 

Component 10 - Vocational Exploration 

A specific course in vocational exploration will be taught to all 
8th grade students — a model for such a course is SUTOE : Self Understand- 
ing Through Occupational Exploration . " SUTOE" is a course developed under 
the leadership of the Community Colleges and Vocational Education Division 
and Guidance Services Section, Oregon Board of Education, in cooperation 
with the Division of Continuing Education and local. school districts. SUTOE 
provides a broad scale classroom approach to assisting students with edu- 
cational and career planning via self appraisal and examination of jobs in 
relation to the date-people-things conceptual framework of the D.O.T. (Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles). Occupational, general education ,^and 
tfii.i dance programs are linked together in this effort to enable students i-o 
take greater advantage of available opportunities and to ascertain and 
reach career goals. The course consists of ten units, each of which has 
several identified behavioral objectives . A wide variety of in-class and 
out-of-class suggestions for implementation are offered under each object- 
ive . 



The SUTOE course will form the backbone of the educational explora- 
tion program but other materials, especially simulation games will also 
be evaluated . 

A special exploratory work experience program has been funded through 
exemplary monies allocated by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to the Oregon Board of Education for. exem- 
plary projects. An outline of that program will be found in Appendix B. 

Underlying basic assumptions for vocational exploration are: 

"1, All students should have an opportunity to explore the broad 
total of the world of work. 

2. All students should have opportunity to develop a self concept. 

3. All students should have experiences in meaningful decision 
making and in accepting responsibility for their own decisions. 



Varenhorst, Barbara R. , Innovative Tool for Group Counseling, The Life 
Career Game, The School Counselor, 1968, p. 15. 



4. 



The junior high school years are a time of high potential for 
developing an awareness of relevant factors to be considered 
in decision making. , 

5. Career choice and its implementation is a developmental process. 

6. A challenging experience- centered course that stimulates 
creative individualism is valid for junior high school students 
in that they become more aware of both strengths and weaknesses, 
and reflect more positive interests. 

7. A program that provides opportunity for acquiring self-under- 
standing and knowledge of the world of work, in combination, 
will contribute much toward helping youth prepare for their 
place in a complex socio-economic world of reality. 

8. More adequate educational goals and tentative career choices 
may be established by students, as a result of the experiences 
provided through an organized classroom approach." 

Such assumptions are supported by the Final Report of the Education 
Improvement Advisory Commission, State of Oregon, 1966 , which stated: 
"Groups and individual guidance about occupations should begin during 
the junior high school years to facilitate wise occupational choice by 
assuring that every youngster becomes familiar with the different types 
of work that exist. Draper, Feldman, and Venn” also support this 
philosophy. ; 

We are in substantial support of further findings of Mrs. Nancy 
Sloan under contract CG 4000002 with the U.S. Office of Education, en- 
titled Ori entation Approaches to Increase Student Awareness of Occupa- 
tional Options , wherein it is stated: 

Why is Such Orientation Needed? 

1. A desired orientation shows how work reflects one's integration 
into the community. Children need to understand how adults 
achieve a place in society and develop a life style. 



1 

Teacher's Guide to: Self Understanding Through Occupational Exploration 
(SUTOE)State Department of Education, Division of Community Colleges and 
V oc at i onal Edu cation. 

2 

Final Report of the Edu cation Improvement Advisory Commission , State of 
Oregon, 1966 , p. 61. 

3 

Draper, Dale C. , editor of NASSP Publication, Educating for Work , and 
Staff Member of San Francisco State College. 

^Feldman , Marvin J. , Program Officer of the Ford Foundation and author 
of Making Education Relevant . 

5 

Venn, Grant, editor of Man, Education, and Work and Associate Commis- 
sioner of Adult and Vocational Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
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2. Through occupational orientation, children develop a personal 
sense of their present and future worth. They become aware of 
the complexities and possibilities within the world. 

3. An occupational orientation program can help a student perceive 
himself and the options open to him more accurately. Career 
choice involves an appraisal of self matched to knowledge about 
occupations. Research shows that the most realistic career 
choices are made by those with the greatest exposure to valid 
information about work and the greatest opportunity for self 
evaluation . 

4. Our present culture deprives most youth of prevocational experi- 
ences, yet class-associated attitudes about work and careers are 
acquiring in early years. Attitudes and concepts are influenced 
by family, teachers, and other role models. Such concepts may 
be based upon lack of experience, partial information, or mis- 
information . 

5. Well-planned occupational services in the elementary school 
broadens the range of possible choices at all stages. Students 
are asked to choose courses of study or make other educational 
decisions before most of them are aware of the career opportuni- 
ties available. 

6. A background of accurate information and an awareness of options 
helps avoid an occupational choice maue recause of immediate cir- 
cumstances. The decision-making becomes a process in which some 

areas are rejected as others are selected as possibilities. 

7. Research indicates that the aspiration of a student often differs 
from the career he actually expects to choose. A wide range of 
careers may be acceptable and satisfying to him, but he does not 
consider them as his aspirations. 

An occupational outlook program which begins in the early years and . 
continues through high school affords the individual opportunity to ap- 
praise himself, to recognize the many career choices available, and to 
understand the process and end-result of occupational decision-making. 

We are especially sensitive to the findings of Robert L. Darcy under 
a grant from the U.S. Office who reported on An Experimental Junior High 
School Course in Occupational Opportunities and Labor Market Processes, . 
Final Report. We quote from his conclusion: ". . . Students enrolled in 

the experimental course reflected more interest in school and a lower 
dropout rate . 1,2 



1 

Orie ntation Approaches Lo Increase Student Awareness of Occupational Op- 
tions, U.S. Office of Education, Mrs. Nancy Sloan, CG400002. 

2 

ED 022056 Darcy, Robert L. , An Experimental Junior High School Course J .n_ 
Occupational Opportunities and Labor Market Processes. Final Report, 
Ohio University, Athens Center for Economic Education. 
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In a speech given to the Ohio School Counselors Association, January 
of 1969, Dr. Richard C, Nelson emphasizes the need to"open new vistas to 
children through career explorations" and more reasons for offering such 
experiences are offered as well as nine additional points as to how this 
exploration should be conducted. In summary they are: 

1. Exploring careers help children develop a personal sense of 
present and future worth. 

2. Exploring careers helps children to develop a feeling of place 
their society. 

3. Exploring careers helps children see how adults achieve the place 
they have. 

4. Exploring careers injects the elementary school into a meaningful 
on-going process. 

5. Exploring careers helps children see the value and significance 
of all honest work. 

6. Exploring careers helps children develop enthusiasm about the 
whole prospect of work as a way of life. 

7. Exploring careers helps counteract the physical and/or psycholog- 
ical absence of male working role models upon attitudes toward 
work . 

0. Exploring careers helps children develop a concept of life as a 
reality extending through several interrelated- and- interdependent 
phases . 

9. Exploring careers with elementary school children is consistent 
with good learning theory. 



Exploration is successful when: 



1. Effective career exploration is action oriented. 

2. Effective career exploration emerges from questions important 
to children. 



3. ' Effective career exploration at the elementary school level 

stresses wide-ranging exploration and minimizes choice making. 



4. Effective career exploration is not given letter grades on 
report cards and evaluation is kept to an absolute minimum. 

5. Effective career exploration starts with the jobs and positions 
held by parents of the children involved. 



Effective career exploration expands outward from parents ' jobs 
and from other jobs in the immediate vicinity to include jobs 
of relevance in the city, state, and nation. 
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7. Effective career exploration brings children into meaningful 
contact with a variety of workers at their jobs. 

8. Effective, career exploration relies more on occupational 
briefs prepared by children than upon commercial materials. 

9. Effective career exploration is not overweighted in favor of 
amassing and digesting occupational information. 

Component 20 - Guidance 

Guidance has always been an integral part of any vocational pro- 
gram. Project VIGOR emphasizes the articulation of guidance efforts, 
grades 1-14. Vocational exploration at the early years, the follow-up 
program, provision of vocational information, in-service of teachers and 
counselors, and group and individual efforts with students will all have 
guidance implications and characteristics. 

We have reviewed the summary and most of the research cited in 
Intensive High School Occupational Guidance Approaches for Initial Work 
and Technical School Placement, compiled by Juliet V. Miller, under con- 
tract to the U.S. Office of Education and find that the Summary of Guid- 
ance Services needed for youths speak directly to much of our program. 

For instance: 

1. "These youth need early vocational exploration experiences 
which will help them understand themselves and the world of 
work" is a direct reference to our Component 10-Vocational 
Exploration, previously reviewed. 

2. "These youth need the opportunity to test occupational reali- 
ties before they make occupational decisions. Programs should 
be developed which enable the student to engage in real or 
simulated work experience" speaks directly to our Component 50 
- Work Experience. 

3. "The total school experience of these students needs to be made 
more occupationally relevant. One guidance function can be to 
provide feedback to other members of the school staff which can 
facilitate curriculum revision" will be the direct thrust of 
Component 30 - General Curriculum (and its vocational relevancy ).^ 

We are cognizant of the report of Task Force II, Articulation and 
Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curriculum From the High School 
Through the Community College , a study done in this state as a part of the 
Occupational Preparatory Curriculum Articulation — Coordination Project 
undertaken by the Oregon Board of Education, Oregon State Systems of Higher 
Education , Oregon Department of Employment , and others . 

1 — 

Nelson, Dr. Richard C. , Opening New Vistas to Children Through Career 
Exploration, Purdue University. 

2 

Intensive High School Occupational Guidance Approaches for Initial Wo rk 
and Technical School Placement , U.S. Office of Education, Juliet V. 

Miller, CG400003. 
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Guidance considerations are described as follows: 

"Students, educational administrators and teachers must realize 
that occupational education is not a one-shot preparatory route, but a 
life-long process . " 

"Counseling personnel must be aware and make it their mission to 
prepare young people to cope with the profound changes they are certain 
to encounter during their lifetime." 

Those in guidance and counseling must consider where we are not 
and what short run changes are needed to equip our young people to cope 
with the world in which they will live. But anything they attempt as a 
present solution should not detract from the infinitely more difficult 
and more basic task of designing new programs which will transform our 
schools into institutions capable of preparing students to live in a com- 
plex technological society. And, while they are at it, they should not 
lose sight of the fact that technology will bring with it more leisure, 
therefore guidance must: 

1. Prepare young people to use this leisure wisely and creatively, 
and 

2. Apply influence on those concerned specifically with curriculum 
articulation to produce a well-rounded program which orients 
the student for the work world, balanced with readiness to en- 
joy or wisely utilize leisure time or pursue avocational in- 
terests . 

Also , in considering the design of a sound program of vocational 
education, they need to think about some interrelated problems: 

1. How can we make sure that every student receives the basic 
education necessary for occupational preparation? 

2. How can we provide each youngster with the information and ex- 
periences that he needs in order to make intelligent decisions 
about his life’s work? 

3. How can we provide occupational education that is appropriate 
to the needs, interests, and abilities of young people so that 
we can enter gainful employment, progress on the job, and cope 
with changing technology effectively?^ 

A counselor needs to be aware of his own bias and/or limitations 
of experience which affect the impressions or climate he may create in 
the guidance program. 



1 

Articulation and Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curriculum 
From High School Through the Community College . Report of Task Force II, 
1969, Dale Parnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon Board of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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Component 30 - General Curriculum 



An innovation with great promise has to do with this component. 

Each department of the central "general" curriculum, that is, math, 
science, social studies, English, will design and write experiences which 
make these courses "vocationally relevant". After specific in-service 
experiences (presentations by articulate leaders in the business and labor 
fields, exploratory visits to industrial complexes, interviews with ex- 
students, review of literature, and material available), courses, which 
through their selection of materials and experiences will relate to vo- 
cational applications, will be written. These courses will stress re- 
lationships to the world of work; relationships to student identified 
vocational goals; relationships to the skills taught in the vocational 
cluster and related courses; and relationships to the civic and national 
role both labor and industry play. 

Two such courses have already been developed at David Douglas High 
School. The district felt so strongly about the potential of this rele- 
vancy • that it supported in-service and staff development of Project Math , 
a math class for ninth and tenth graders, and English for Vocations , an 
elective English course for eleventh and twelfth graders (all 11th and 
12th English selections are elective semester courses, although the equiva- 
lent of two full years must be completed ) . 

Project Math - This course was first initiated with Title I ESEA 
funds and is made up of packages or ’projects'. Each project has as its 
content vocational experiences of interest to the students selecting them. 
Each also demands utilization of all of the math concepts taught in more 
traditional courses. After three years, all evaluations are positive. 
Student achievement is up., transfer of concepts to other problem solving 
areas is up, student attendance is up, and students are moving to other 
math electives, whereby previously they dropped further math study. 

English for Vocations - Concern as to whether students would elect 
this course was quickly dispelled on the first year it was offered. The 
basic thrust is to develop language skills (clarity in writing, reading 
for retention and detail, speaking positively with clarity, and listen- 
ing for instruction) as they relate to vocational interests and require- 
ments. It provides for student use of language in interviews, technical 
writing, technical reading and others. Emphasis is on such skills as 
directness, brevity and coherence. Three teachers are involved in teach- 
ing the course and neighboring school districts have shown strong interest 
•in it. 



Both courses , and others already being developed in science and 
social studies , maintain standards of accountability as determined by 
student performance. The concepts and tool skills are of such breadth 
so as to allow a student the opportunity to move into and out of these 
experiences and still have many doors open to him as a graduate. The 
fact is, the relevancy of such experiences will retain students in the 
math and science sequence for a longer period whereas presently too many 
students complete their one year requirement in these areas and then move 
away from further study. 



Every teacher in the district has participated in the preparation 
of a list of vocational applications for specific concepts presented 
within that teacher's discipline and grade level. These applications 
are designed to demonstrate the relevancy of each subject to the student's 
future life of work without interrupting the instructional format which 
is most comfortable to the teacher. 



The second portion of this component is the organization of elective 
courses in the areas of home economics, industrial education, business 
education and others. Such courses would be analyzed as they relate to 
vocational cluster curriculum and will be recommended to students in 
patterns which relate to their cluster interest. Each of these courses 
will relate to more than one cluster and are not to be confused in any 
way with "tracks". We are proposing a guidance strategy which will allow 
for a smooth transition from general to specific vocational training. 
Students will be' encouraged to move into and out of such patterns as their 
interests and goals change. We agree with the program recommendations of 
the First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education which says: "Within high schools the student should have mul- 

tiple choices. A separate vocational school or a distinct vocational 
track should be exceptions, not rules, in a technical and changing society. 
Communication and computation skill become relevant in a context that re- 
lates them to an employment objective. All students must be allowed to 
move into and out of vocational-technical programs and to select mixtures 
of vocational, technical and academic courses."^- 
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A vocational cluster is a family of occupations composed of recog- 
nized job titles which are logically related because they include identi- 
cal or similar teachable skills and knowledge requirements. A cluster is 
general enough to allow maximum flexibility of choice as far as future 
preparation or jcb commitment is concerned. It avoids the training of a 
student for narrow work specialty. It provides the student with the op- 
portunity to identify a general area of interest, a family of job skills, 
if you will, and then to relate his general curriculum choices (math, 
science, English, etc.) to this interest. Motivation through perceived 
relevance is our goal here. 

It is this cluster experience which will form the background or 
base for specific training at the community college , military , or indus- 
trial level. That, plus the relevancy of the general curriculum, should 
alter extensively the involvement of up to 60% of our student body. 

More simply summarized, the cluster concept will, then, develop in 
the student entry level competencies in a related varuety of jobs and 
provide flexibility in terms of occupational, educational, and geographic 
mobility. 
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To have any impact on the total student population every cluster 
which can be offered and supported by student interest should be provided. 
Priorities on cluster offerings should be determined by employment oppor- 
tunities in the local community. An understanding of the economic con- 
ditions and employment mobility of the community is essential. 

Experience in a single cluster is reserved until the 11th and 12th 
grade years. T.his experience will consist of two or three hour labora- 
tory exposures each day during these two years, supplemented by involve- 
ment in related work experience in the community. 

Well before the specific cluster experience each student will have 
extensive exposure to occupational exploration through a unit of instruc- 
tion which is a part of the language arts-social studies course in the 
middle schools at the 7th and 8th grade levels. During the 9th and 10th 
grade years selections from the general curriculum can be almost totally 
related to the anticipated cluster choice. 

While the term cluster is not new to vocational education the pro- 
gram implemented here is the product of extensive development in the 
State of Oregon. An intricate network of involvement of Federal finances, 
State Department of Vocational Education, the Oregon Board of Education, 
Oregon State University, the University of Oregon, community colleges, 
the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, various committees, 
from business and industry, lay persons, secondary school personnel and 
the Department of Employment have developed this concept to a point of im- 
plementation. 



The Oregon Statewide Study of Systematic Vocational Education Plan- 
ning, Implementation, Evaluation, a study completed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 
of Oregon, under contract with the Division of Vocational Education, Oregon 
State Department of Education completed the basic study in 1965. This 
study was funded by the Vocational Education Act. 



Sophisticated data collection devices were developed and a projection 
of major occupational groups for the State during years 1965-70 was de- 
veloped. An analysis of the Oregon economy was completed and the voca- 
tional cluster concept was clarified. Steps to development were: 

1. A committee of three members appointed from the staff of the 
Division of Community Colleges and Vocational Education was 
assigned the tasks of defining the characteristics and minimal 
requirements for designation of a cluster and making a tenta- 
tive identification of the clusters to be included. Working 
from generally accepted occupational data and applying the best 
available information, i.e., The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and occupational information developed by the State 
Department of Employment, the committee identified twelve ten- 
tative clusters.* 
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Minimum numerical requirements adopted by the committee for 
of a tentative cluster were present .employment in Oregon of 
workers and a forecast need for 2,000 workers by 1970. 
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The tentative clusters were then submitted to supervisors 
within the Division of Community Colleges and Vocational Edu- 
cation and other consultants for further anay lysis and recom- 
mendations. Neither the procedures used nor the clusters de- 
veloped received unanimous approval; there was , however, con- 
sensus that the clusters identified should be accepted and 
incorporated in the Guide. 

3. Following identification of the occupational clusters to be 
included, the immediate problem became development of illus- 
trative curriculum content for each. This task involved, as 
did the cluster identification, analysis of occupations to 
determine required skills and knowledge. In this state, how- 
ever, the occupations concentrated upon were the key ones 
selected for inclusion in each of the clusters. 

The procedures followed in content development were : 

1. Determination of the skills and knowledges required in the key 
occupations in each cluster . These were developed for the most 
part from analyses made by specialists from the Oregon State 
Department of Employment. 

2. Identification of teachable elements inherent in the skills 
and knowledges determined through analysis of the key occu pa- 
tions . 

3 . Organization of the identified elements into proposed courses 
in sample curriculum patterns . This phase of the development 
was accomplished by small work -groups composed primarily of 
state staff personnel and other vocational educators. In ad- 
dition, reactions and recommendations concerning the proposed 
courses and curriculums were obtained from industrial and labor 
representatives, as well as from instructors in related subject 
areas . 1 

Component 50 - Work Experience 

Work experience programs of differing thrusts are known over this 
country. We will relate our work experience program to the cluster in- 
terest and preparation of our 11th and 12th graders. This on-the-job 
experience, in addition to the laboratory, in-schocl experience, will 
make a total contribution to student vocational preparation. In addition 
to cluster related experiences we will require our work experience coor- 
dinators to place school dropouts or potential dropouts in short term, 
highly concentrated vocational training. The community college and exist- 
ing night school programs will be used for this purpose. Facilities de- 
veloped for daytime cluster preparation will also be made available for 
other manpower programs . 



1 

Guide to Structure and Articulation of Occupational Education Programs , 
State Department of Education, Division of Community Colleges and Vo- 
cational Education , Salem, Oregon, 1968. 
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We will expand our existing program of job placement and cultivate 
our relationship with other youth-oriented programs (i.e. Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corp, etc.). 



A summary or work experience programs include: 



A . Kinds 

1. Exploratory Work Experience Education - an extension of 
the classroom for credit, not to exceed two semesters. 

2. General Work Experience Education - provides students with 
a maturing experience through part-time employment , either 
during or after school. Minimum wage requirements must be 
met. 

3. Cooperative Work Experience Education - employs students 
within the occupation for which their school courses are 
preparing them. Students receive either pay or credit or 
both . 



B. Common Characteristics 



1. Usually open to juniors and seniors in occupations approved 
by the school. 
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in related classes or laboratories. 



3. Employment is in conformity with local, state and Federal 
laws , avoiding exploitation. 

4. Instructor coordination time is equal in both areas with 
extended contracts for summer. 

5. Enrolled students have a declared occupational goal, receive 
credit, and usually are dismissed early in the day. 



C. Starting a Program 

1. Factors to consider: 

a. Compatibility of existing school philosophy and work 
experience programs, including attitudes of students, 
administration, and faculty. 

b. Comparison of community need, employer attitude, and 
availability of training stations. 

c. Financial arrangement. 

2. Steps to take: 

a. Determine supervisory, clerical, and instructional 

personnel. • 

b. Relate instructional orientation to skills, knowledge, 
and understanding. 
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c. Establish an advisory committee with stated objectives 
and understanding. 

d. Develop operational plan. 

e. Present to Division of Vocational Education. 

D. Responsibilities of School Coordinator 

1. Location of work stations. 

2. Training agreement - student, school, community, and em- 
ployer. 

3. Student selection, interest, and evaluation. 

4. Starting and termination procedures. 

5. Instigation and maintenance of good public relations. 

E. Employer Responsibility 

1. Provide necessary training. 

2. Provide necessar}*- supervision. 

3. Provision for mobility from within. 

4. Evaluation and understanding of student. 

F. Legal Responsibilities 

1. Conformity with Federal, State and local lav/s -- in both 
letter and spirit. 

2. Maintain insurance protection and a legal reference file. 

Our review of the literature relating to work experience has brought 
to our attention the problem inherent in such a program. Material and 
procedures developed by the Los Angeles City Schools and reviewed on Eric 
microfiche have drawn our interest, especially in the areas of staff re- 
sponsibility and procedure. 

Component 60 -- Articulation 

While in most vocational programs articulation would be a process 
and not a separate component, it is so crucial to our design that we will 
give it specific program development. The key to this entire project 
rests not entirely in the component programs but in the fashion in which 
they are related one to another and from one institution to the next. 

The fact that each program will have effect on all students enrolled and 
that directions for future planning will be clear , is the strongest por- 
tion of our approach. 

Articulation will mean that all parties involved (elementary , middle, 



and high schools, community college, lay advisory personnel, public 
agencies) will develop components with the benefit of cooperation, ad- 
vice, resources and representation of each of the other groups. 



The Oregon Board of Education developed two task forces to deter- 
mine ways that Oregon can reach the largest possible number of students 
with meaningful occupational preparation. The Report of Task Force II 
resulted in the report. High School - Community College Curriculum 
Articulation. This report emphasizes the need for articulated vocational 
education and suggests models in each of the cluster areas. The task 
force also designated roles for the secondary and community college 
programs and pinpointed ways in which program consistencies can be ac- 
complished. Their final recommendations are listed here and the result 
of each action is available to us as we develop our program, grades 1 
through 14. 

1. An articulation committee be established in each community 
college district. 

a. Members of the district articulation committees include: 

(1) Representation from each secondary school district 
within the community college district. 

(2) Representation from the respective community col- 
lege. 

b. When more than one community college is readily available 
to students (such as in the Portland Metropolitan Area), 
provision should be made for: 

(1) A committee which encompasses all community colleges 
and secondary school districts, or 

(2) Coordination of a separate committee as established 
in l.a above. 

c. A priority function of the articulation committee of each 
community college district be to develop and execute : 

(1) A plan of articulation of secondary and community 
college curricula. 

(2) A plan for educational placement of occupational 
students in the community college. 

2. A statewide articulation-allocation committee be established. 

a. Members of the statewide articulation-allocation committee 
include : 

(1) Representation of one person from each community col- 
lege. 

(2) Representation of one person from the secondary school 
districts within each community college district. 

(3) Representation from the Oregon Board of Education. 

b. Community college and secondary representatives of the 
statewide articulation-allocation committee be members of 
their respective community college articulation committees. 
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3. The Oregon Board of Education established a statewide data 
collecting, recording, and disseminating system for both 
secondary and post-secondary schools. 

a. The existing Oregon Board of Education titled reports be 
retained, but revised to coincide with the system devised. 

b. The data be comparable to that of other agencies concerned 
with the needs of and training for the world of work. 

c. Within this statewide system, there be defined "A voca- 
tional student" which is common for all secondary programs 
and which is compatible with the definition used at the 
community college level. 

4. The cluster approach, developed in the Oregon Board of Educa- 
tion's Guide to Structure and Articulation of Occupational 
Education Programs , 1968, be implemented by the Oregon Board 
of Education as the basis for articulation of Oregon's curricu- 
lum in secondary schools. 

5. Oregon State University develop and implement programs of pre- 
service and in-service teacher education in all the cluster 
areas defined in the above-mentioned "guide" as one part of a 
comprehensive plan for preparing occupational education per- 
sonnel. 

6. Oregon Board of Education and Oregon State University establish 
seminars and workshops to familiarize counselors with the 
world of work and occupational' programs in the secondary schools 
and community colleges of Oregon.^ 

We will consider all of these recommendations and apply products of 
statewide programs. In our program no decision which affects direction of 
the program is made without representation from all levels and institutions 
involved. The implementation and results of all components will be shared, 
grades 1 through 14. 

Component 70 - Fol.low-up Evaluation 

The final component has two functions: A follow-up study of gradu- 

ates and the evaluation of the entire program. 

We will conduct a follow-up study of an adequate sample of graduates 
and others for a period of six years after leaving school. The design of 
such a study would be accomplished after a review of existing follow-up 
instruments and programs and contacts with interested institutions and 
agencies. Oregon State University will be contacted as a possible partner 
in the implementation of this study. Results will be used to determine 
the proportion of students electing any one path after leaving the program, 
need for program change and expansion, and outcomes as related to the ob- 
jectives of the program. 

^•Articul ation and Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curri c ulums from 
High School Through Community College . "Report of Task Force IT", Dale 
Parnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon Board of Education. 
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Evaluation procedure is designed and accomplished cooperatively 
by a third party, Teaching Research. 

The Teaching Research Division, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, is an organization of highly specialized researchers engaged 
full time in research and development of the teaching process at all 
levels. The Teaching Research staff is located on the campus of Oregon 
College of Education, but it is organized and operated as a separate ad- 
ministrative unit of the Oregon State Board of Education. 

The first year interim evaluation report is attached to this re- 
port. 



B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF PROJECT VIGOR 



The general objective of Project VIGOR is: 

To develop a comprehensive vocational education program for 
grades 1 through 14. 

Specific objectives are for students to: 

1. Demonstrate characteristics of a viable work attitude. 

2. Identify themselves and their personal characteristics 
in relationship to their future as wage earners. 

3. Use resources of vocational information constantly in 
the process of vocational goal setting. 

4. Recognize the relevancy of general curriculum experiences 
(English, math, science, social studies) to future employ- 
ment . 

5. Demonstrate skills and knowledges accrued from courses 
which relate to vocational education at later grades. 

6. Demonstrate skills and knowledges demanded for entry em- 
ployment in jobs which have common characteristics and 
which belong to a family of vocations. (Vocational clusters) 

7. Transfer general curriculum tool skills (reading, writing, 
computation, scientific concepts, etc.) because of a recog- 
nition of their relevancy to vocational experiences. 

8. Elect further vocational training after high school. 

9. Perforin satisfactorily in the community, under school super- 
vision, work experience assignments related to classroom in- 
struction. 

10. Complete at least four years of high school by not dropping 
out . 
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■Task objectives necessary for program implementation are: 

1. To provide awareness and exploratory opportunities, and 
demonstrate school’s relativity to life programs for 
students in grades 1 through 6. 

2. To provide a specific class experience, grades 7 through 
9, enrolling all students which will clarify the role of 
the worker, employer, government and community in the 
world of work and which will present sources of vocation- 
al information. 

3. To provide an integrated vocational guidance program, 
grades 1 through 14. 

4. To provide specific courses in the general curriculum 
which emphasize their relevancy to future vocations and 
job needs by identifying activities and materials which 
emanate from student vocational goals and objectives. 

5. To organize patterns of related courses which if elected 
by students will provide basic understanding and skills 
necessary for more specific vocational training. 

6. To develop program, staff, training models, facilities 
for vocational cluster experiences by the end of three 
years for approximately 8C0 eleventh and twelfth graders 
each year. 

7. To articulate all program components through the community 
college level. 

8. To provide meaningful on-the-job work experiences which 
relate to vocational interests and training for approxi- 
mately 800 high school students. 

•9. To create, design, and implement a follow-up study of high 
school graduates for continued program improvement and ex- 
pansion as well as evaluative data. 
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GOALS OF PROJECT VIGOR AS ADOPTED BY DAVID DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
DISTRICT - FEBRUARY 9, 1971 



PRIMARY - Every child will see the world of work, as a part of his developing 
self and will learn some, career classifications (jobs) by name. 

INTERMEDIATE - Every child will be able to identify the relationship between 
his school courses and the world of work and will learn to group 
employment classification into job families. Every child will see 
the world of work as a significant part of his developing self and 
will learn the names of many jobs. 

MIDDLE - Every student will be able to relate a knowledge of his own char- 
acteristics to known occupational requirements and will be able to 
locate detailed information about specific job requirements. Every 
student will be able to identify the relationship between his school 
courses and the world of work and will learn to group employment 
classification into job families. Every student will see the world 
• of work as a significant part of his developing self and will learn 
the characteristics of many jobs. 

JUNIOR - Every student will explore chosen occupations and select courses 
supportive to his broad career field choice. Each student will 
demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship between his developing 
education and his emerging vocational being. Every student will be 
able to relate a knowledge of his own characteristics to known oc- 
cupational requirements and will be able to locate detailed infor- 
mation aoout specific job requirements . Every student will be able 
to identify the relationship between his school courses and the 
world of work and will learn to group employment classification into 
job families. Every student will see the world of work as a real 
part of his developing self and will be able to list many jobs by 
name . 

SENIOR - Every student will elect a combination of courses specifically de- 
. signed to meet needs of students having chosen his career area. 

Every cluster student seeking entry level skills will develop those 
qualities necessary to obtain employment in his chosen occupational 
area. . Every student will explore chosen occupations and select 
courses supportive to his broad career field choice. Each student 
will demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship between his de- 
veloping education and his emerging vocational being. Every student 
will be able to relate a knowledge of his own characteristics to 
known occupational requirements and will be able to locate detailed 
information about specific job requirements. Every student will be 
able to identify the relationship between his school courses and the 
world of work and will learn to group employment classification into 
job families. Every student will see employment as a real part of 
his developing self and will be able to describe many jobs within 
his chosen career .area. 

• 

POST HIGH SCHOOL - The school will provide follow-up contact service for former 
Douglas students and placement assistance, where possible, for 
youth of this community. Compatibility of programs for students ad- 
vancing from David Douglas to an institution of higher education 
will be maintained. 



Career Concepts from the Philosophy of Project VIGOR 
David Douglas School District 40 



Career education is that portion of general education which is purposeful- 
ly designed to provide an environment for developing attitudes by which an 
individual approaches decisions concerning services which he will exchange 
for the goods and services that he will receive from his community. 

Concepts included within the philosophy of career education are: 

(1) All people contribute something to other people in exchange 
for their psychological and physiological requirements. 

(2) The organization of learning (called teaching) about that 
adult portion of life called vocation (job, work, profession, 
employment ) belongs in all areas and groupings of education 
(as do other concepts of general education such as responsi- 
bility, reasoning, and self-direction). 

Career education must prepare an individual to deal psycho- 
logically with both anticipated and unexpected changes in 
environmental requirements . 

Vocational selection is an individual right (as is religion, 
marriage, or recreation). 

(5) Level of position (skilled, technical, managerial, profession- 
al) within a vocational area (medical, mechanical, educational, 
food service, etc.) is determined by competency and desire 
based on education, experience, and effort. 

(6) Vocational education (that part of education which prepares a 
person for a given area of employment; i.e. apprenticeship, 
school of education, trade school, law school, medical school) 
is offered by society to help an individual meet his vocational 
ambitions . 

(7) Vocational education should be available in terms of the needs 
of society (people) which is composed of individuals whose 
readiness for some aspect of vocational education may range 
from childhood to senior citizen. 

(8) Career education fits into the affective (attitude) domain 
vocational education deals largely with the cognitive (knowledge) 
and psychomotor (physical) domains. 



(3) 

(4) 
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GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN 



Oregon's fifth largest school system, David Douglas is organized 
on a 6-2-2-2 basis, with eleven elementary schools, two middle schools, 
and a campus- ! ,tyle high school. There are approximately 7,000 students 
in grades 1 through 8 and more than 3,000 high school students. The 
certified staff numbers 500, with 300 additional employees. The curricu- 
lum has been traditionally college -oriented . 

Project VIGOR is an implementation of an educational philosophv 
calling for those changes in instruction which will best prepare all 
students for decision-making in terms of life work. 

Component 30 - General Curriculum 

The Project is operating in grades 1 through 1M , including aware- 
ness , orientation, instruction, exploration , preparation, and placemen^. 

Awareness of people on jobs is a major thrust of the primary grades. 
The students are encouraged to look at adults as people who have jobs to 
do in society and are helped in forming understandings of the functions 
of these jobs . 

A concerted effort to help students see the relationship of their 
school courses and the jobs which they will one day have is begun in 
the primary grades and carried all through school. Projects at all grade 
levels are being tested in terms of relating course work to the world of 
work . 

Component 20 - Guidance 

Guidance is regarded as the central nervous system of career edu- 
cation, with all counselors becoming increasingly aware of their unique 
role with respect •to student preparation for the world of work. Oregon 
Board of Education Guidance Specialists are providing leadership in the 
evaluation of this expanded guidance concept. 

Component 10 - Exploration 

Occupational exploration has its formal center at the middle school 
level. During the 1970-71 school vear all 7th and 8th grade language 
arts-social studies teachers received instruction on the Oregon Board of 
Education's SUT0E course, and a nine-week unit was field tested at the 
Gilbert Middle School. All 8th grade students will receive SUTOE in- 
struction during the 1971-72 school year, and all 7th and 8th graders 
will receive instruction the following year. Multnomah Countv career 
education and testing specialists have assisted with the development 
and evaluation of this program. 

A special exploratory work experience program will be introduced 
during the 1971-72 year and will extend into the summer. See Appendix B, 



Component 40 - Cluster Curriculum 



The Project started with the 1970-71 school year by adding four 
cluster courses to the 11th and 12th grade selections. Four more 
cluster courses have been added for the 1971-72 school year. The fol- 
lowing table shows actual enrollment for 1970-71 and pre-registration 
for 1971-72. 



CLUSTER COURSE ENROLLMENT AT DAVID DOUGLAS HIGH SCHOOL 



Course Title 


Department 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Increase 


% Incr< 


Child Services 


Home 


Econ . 


13 


85 


72 


554 


Food Services 


Home 


Econ . 


13 


50 


37 


285 


Clerical 


Bus . 


Ed. 


58 


62 


4 


7 


Diversified 


Bus. 


Ed. 


0 


73 


73 


— 


Occupations 














Health Services 


Science 


0 


22 


22 


- 


Ind. Electronics 


Ind . 


Ed. 


0 


27 


27 


- 


Ind. Mechanics 


Ind. 


Ed 


58 


194 


136 


234 


Ind. Metals 


Ind. 


Ed 


0 


18 


18 


- 




TOTALS 


142 


531 


389 


274 



These cluster courses form the heart of vocational education within 
Project VIGOR and provide at least job entry level skills for each en- 
rolled student. 

Our proposed target enrollment of 50% of the 11th and 12th graders, 
or approximately 800 students, would aDpear to be attainable by the end 
of the three year Project period. 

Component 50 - Cooperative Work Experience 

Although many students have been placed on jobs with excellent in- 
structional value, dimensions of the cooperative work experience program 
have not met Project expectations. 

With counsel from the Oregon Board of Education Career Education 
Specialists, we have revised and re-staffed our work experience program. 
We expect these changes to facilitate a greater student- community in- 
volvement with the employment aspects of the Project. 

Our work experience program will benefit from the expertise of 
each cluster instructor and will occupy a major attention from our work 
experience supervisor, our exploratory work experience coordinator, and 
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each cluster instructor and will occupy a major attention from our work 
experience supervisor, our exploratory work experience coordinator 1 , and 
our instructor of diversified occupations. We will also draw heavily 
upon the advisory committees for help in establishing effective compo- 
nents of the work experience program. 

Component 60 - Articulation 

Articulation is being achieved through personal contact and through 
advisory committee activities. Greater visibility will be sought through 
the use of brochures now in the development stage and more newspaper 
coverage through greater activity at the public relations level. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Joyce Dechman , U.S. Office of Education, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Exemplary Projects Representative, plans 
are being made for establishing effective articulation with the District 
elementary program. Oregon Board of Education Exemplary Projects Special- 
ist Tom Williams assists with the opening of communication channels with- 
in the state. 

Component 70 - Follow-up and Evaluation 

Through the Oregon Board of Education this school uses the VERIFY 
system for follow-up of students. A local supplementary follow-up program 
is being designed to serve needs beyond the scope of the VERIFY program. 
Particular attention is paid to the needs of the handicapped graduate, 
in or’der to assure him/her of a support structure fer subsequent employ- 
ment or counseling needs. Close contact with the Oregon State Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is maintained for those students having 
special problems in the school-work transition. 

D. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THIS PROJECT . 

The accomplishments of Project VIGOR occur largely in terms of an 
awareness of career education as a part of the general curriculum. This 
awareness has been stimulated within the community by news releases and 
activities of the advisory committees. The professional staff has been 
oriented by District in-service v/ork shops , faculty meetings, individual 
contacts, and special projects described throughout the body of this re- 
port . 

The table on Cluster Course Enrollment on page 30 indicates results 
in terms of student participation in vocational courses. 

The experimental orientation program conducted at Gilbert Middle 
School involved approximately 800 students for a nine-week period. Re- 
sults from this program will be shown in subsequent evaluation reports. 

Advisory committees have involved fifty-five lay community members, 
twenty- eight certificated staff members, and ten students. These com- 
mittees have been a first step toward community involvement other than 
school board and budget committee for this District. The committees 
have proven such a valuable addition to the planning and implementation 
of Project VIGOR that serious consideration is being given to formation 
of additional committees for various departments and grade levels through- 
out the School District. v 
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Appendix C gives a format for a Problem Solving Workshop for Ad- 
visory Committee Members. The workshop served not only as an intro- 
duction to a problem solving model, but also as a quick introduction 
to effective group process for various committees. 

Implementation of a plan to involve District teachers in career 
curriculum planning through bids submitted for projects of their own 
design has stimulated a great deal of activity in independent research 
and planning since school closed June 11, 1971. A subsequent report 
will give full details of that program and what it produced. 



E. EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



Evaluation is an ongoing operation within the Project and a re- 
sponsibility of the Project administration. Third party evaluation 
.is the contracted responsibility of Teaching Research, previously de- 
scribed in the body of this report. Copies of Teaching Research's 
first year, 1970-71, evaluation will be attached as Appendix E to 
those copies of this interim report going to those governmental 
agencies under whose supervision Project VIGOR operates. 

Appendix D is the proposal submitted by Teaching Research for 
evaluating Project VIGOR for the fiscal year July 1, 1971 - June 30, 
1972. This appendix is included to give you an overview of the ser- 
vices performed by the third party evaluator. 



F. CONCLUSIONS 



Project VIGOR is a guidance-oriented curriculum project whose 
visibility exists through changes in student behavior. We are trying 
to change the entire curriculum in those ways which will make most 
likely those student experiences which result in a total alumni capable 
of engaging effectively with the world of work on a continuing basis. 

In cerms of the above-stated objective, the Director of Project 
VIGOR considers the first project year successful. 

Course content, teaching methodology, staffing patterns , personnel 
interaction, materials, and equipment, are coordinated into a total school 
curriculum which might pass as "conventional" until examined in terms of 
post high school results. 

Implications of this Project should favor an educational design 
appropriate for implementation bv any other school system with similar 
aspirations for its graduates without imposing an expensive or disruD- 
tive reorganization program. 

The Project management recommends a continuation of established 
direction, reinforced by additional staff orientation and involvement, 
and increased articulation with total community including students, 
staff, administration, parents, taxpayers, business and industry rep- 
resentatives . 
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EXEMPLARY WORK EXPERIENCE OUTLINE 
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